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THE LAPIDARY OF AENEAS SYLVIUS 
PICCOLOMINI 


HEN in his well-known ‘‘Dream of Fortune’’ Aeneas Sylvius 

Piccolomini came to describe the throne of the variable goddess, 
he incrusted it, in mediaeval literary fashion, with twenty-five va- 
rieties of precious stones.' To all of these gems, except the emerald 
and pearl, he accorded some quality, distinction, or power that sug- 
gests the matter of a conventional lapidary. A search for this lapi- 
dary among those in print or those analyzed by experts in this field 
has been fruitless, but one mey reconstruct from the evidence of the 
text of the “Somnium”’ the nature and provenience of Aeneas Syl- 
vius’ manuscript. 

All of the stones mentioned in the ‘‘“Somnium”’ are listed in Pliny’s 
Naturalis Historia and Saint Isidore’s Etymologiae, but the descrip- 
tive matter in most instances is closer to that of Saint Isidore than 
to that of Pliny. There are numerous variants in the spelling of prop- 
er names, but this may result from copyists’ errors either in the 
manuscript of the lapidary or that of the ‘“Somnium.”’ There are, 
also, certain extensions of source material that may arise from either 
the lapidary or from Aeneas Sylvius’ method of composition. Finally 
there are additions from a third lapidary which suggest that Pic- 
colomini’s manuscript was a composite one. 

Of the twenty-three stones with qualities, eight come from a 


1 Opera quae extant omnia (Basel, 1571) pp. 613-614. 
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source closer to Saint Isidore than to Pliny. To demonstrate this, the 
material may be given in parallel.? 


Piecolomini 


Chalazias grandinis 
candorem praeferens. 


Phlogites qui intra se 
quasi flammas aestuans 
ostentat. 


Myrmites reptantem 
formicam. 


Mithridas quae sola 
percussa variis emicat 
coloribus. 


Enthydros exudans, ut 


clausam in eo putes 
fontaneam scaturigi- 
nem. 


Siderites certis male- 
ficiis incantatus dis- 
cordias excitans, similis 
ferro. 


Pyropus qui flammas 
imitatur. 


Androdamas nitoris ar- 
gentei 
petus molliens, & tu- 
mentes refrenans iras, 
& contra  molestias 
nervorum utilis. 


animorum im- 


Pliny 
Chalazias grandinumet 


candorem .. . habet. 
(189) 
phlogitide intus 


flamma videtur ar- 
dere. (189) 


Myremecitis innatam 
repentis formicae effi- 
giem. (187) 


Mithrax ... multicolor 
ac contra solem varie 
refulgens. (173) 


Enhygros ...sed ad 
motum fluctuat intus 
in ea veluti in ovis 
liquor. (190) 


No similarity. (182) 


No similarity. 
(XX XIV.94) 


Androdamas argenti 
nitorem habet ... magi 
putant nomen imposi- 
tum ab eo, quod im- 
petus hominum et ira- 
cundias domet. (144) 


Saint Isidore 


Chalazias grandinis et 
candorem praefert. 


(X.5) 


Phlogites . . . ostentans 
intra se quasi flammas 
aestuantes. (XIV.9) 


Myrmecitis formicae 
reptantis effigiem imi- 
tatur. (XV.19) 


Mithridax, sole _per- 
cussa, coloribus micat 
variis. (XII.2) 


Enhydros . . . Exundat 
enim aquam, ita ut 
clausam in ea putes 
fontaneam scaturrigi- 
nem. (XIII.9) 


Sideritis a contempla- 
tione ferri nihil dis- 
sonat. In maleficiis quo- 
quo modo inferatur dis- 
cordias excitat.(X V.11) 


Pyropum igneus color 
vocavit. (X X.6) 


Androdamas argenti 
nitorem habet... Magi 
putant nomen imposi- 
tum ab eo quod ani- 
morum impetus vel 
iracundias domareet re- 
frenare dicatur (XV.8) 


In these parallels one perceives that even when Saint Isidore fol- 
lows Pliny very closely, Aeneas Sylvius will use enough of Saint 
Isidore’s key words to prove that the Etymologiae rather than the 
Naturalis Historia was the basis of his lapidary. In cases like that of 
the androdamas it is impossible to tell whether the extension was in 
Piccolomini’s source or is a literary expansion of his own. Since he 
usually follows the source closely in most instances, the argument 

? References to Pliny are to Lib. XX XVII (Sillig, Gotha, 1857); references 


to Saint Isidore are to Lib. XVI (Lindsay, Oxford, 1911). No references are 
given to the “Somnium”’ since the matter is found on the two pages cited. 
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for a literary extension is not very strong. There are about nine other 
cases in which Saint Isidore has followed Pliny so closely that it is 
impossible to determine exactly which of the two is the source for 
Aeneas Sylvius’ lapidary. Since in all other cases save one, the man- 
uscript employed by Aeneas Sylvius follows Saint Isidore rather 
than Pliny, one can assume that the source in these cases is Isidore.* 


Distinguished divergences from the text of Saint Isidore follow. 


Piccolomini 
Myrthites coloris myrrhae, qui ad 
colorem arritus‘ nardi odorem spi- 
rat. 


Sagda gemma quae in profundo 
Euphratis carinae navis se_ solet 
adnectere iocundissime virens. 


Iris in mari rubro reperta, quae aeris 
repercussu coelestis arcus ex se 
speciem iacit. 


Dionysias, qui sui natura fuscus est, 
qui mixtus aqua si conteratur vinum 
flagrat. 


Chaleoptongos ut pulsata 


resonans. 


Saint Isidore 
Myrrhites dicta est quod in eo myr- 
rhae color est. Compressus autem 
usque ad calorem nardi spirat suavi- 
tatem. (VII.14) 


Sagda gemma... apud Chaldaeos. 
Cuius tanta vis est, ut permeantes 
naves e profundo petat, et carinis ita 
tenaciter adhaereat, ut nisi abrasa 
parte ligni, vix separetur. (VII.13) 


Iris apud Arabiam in Mari Rubro 
nascitur ... Nam sub tecto percussa 
sole species et colores arcus caelestis 
in proximos parietes imitatur. (XIII.6) 


Dionysia nigra mixtis rubentibus 
notis, ex aqua trita vinum fragrat. 
(XI.8) 


Chalecophonos... inlisa aeris tinni- 
tum reddit. (XV.9) 


It is apparent that whereas this material from the ‘‘Somnium” 
follows the thought of Saint Isidore, it often differs verbally and one 
is inclined to assign these variants to the lapidary in Aeneas Sylvius’ 
possession which was probably a sort of réchauffé of the Etymologiae. 
In one instance, the manuscript seems to have been slightly closer 
to Pliny than to Isidore. In describing the sunstone, Aeneas Sylvius 
says ‘‘speciem fulgidi syderis’’ which is nearer to Pliny’s ‘‘ad speciem 
sideris in orbem fulgentis spargens radios” (181) than to Isidore’s 
‘“‘ad speciem solis in orbem fulgentes spargit radios’ (X.6). It must 
be noted, however, that ‘‘sidus fulgidum”’ is not an unusual equival- 
ent for “‘sol’”’ so the epithet may represent a poetic touch. 

There are some other variants besides those observable in the 
parallels. The “Somnium” contains a reference to the athracias 


3 Close parallels are Meconites (XV.20), Veneris crinis (X1I.6), Selenites 


(X.7), and Pyrites (X1.8). 
‘ colorem arritus is probably a printer’s error for calorem adtritus. 
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(anthracitis) ‘‘ut stella coruscans’” which may be a broad extension 
of Saint Isidore’s description (X1V.2); it also mentions the paederos 
as ‘‘aspectu eburneo” which may have a connection with the tradi- 
tional description of the gem as the whitest next to the pearl 
(X.2). There was also either an error in Aeneas Sylvius’ lapidary 
or in his copying, for he describes the aetites as ‘“‘vipereas habens 
maculas.” This is a palpable allusion to the echites which is quali- 
fied in these words by Saint Isidore (XV.19). 

The description of two stones does not fit in the Pliny-Saint 
Isidore tradition; the account of the melochites comes originally 
from the Liber de Gemmis of Marbodus,® whereas the description of 
the achates is very baffling. Aeneas Sylvius describes it as ‘“grati- 
arum conciliator’” which may have a slight connection with the 
“facundumque facit, gratumque bonique coloris’” of Marbodus 
(II); one is inclined, however, to suspect that Virgil rather than a 
lapidary produced this description. 

The lapidary of Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini was based on the 
Etymologiae of Saint Isidore with some additions from Pliny and 
some from Marbodus. There were variants and errors which came 
either from the parent manuscripts or the pen of the compiler. it 
could, of course, be objected that Aeneas Sylvius used copies of 
Isidore, Pliny, and Marbodus from which he made selections as he 
wrote. This might be true, but it is hard to believe, for there is no 
evidence that the stones were selected for any other reason than the 
strangeness of their names; neither their qualities nor powers make 
them especially suitable for the throne of Fortune. Since this is 
true, it is absurd to suggest that Aeneas Sylvius turned through 
three lapidaries to find the right stones. If to the twenty-five stones 
mentioned by Piccolomini, one adds the names of the commoner 
stones—such as the diamond, topaz, amethyst, sapphire—one 
would have a lapidary of about sixiy gems which is just about the 


conventional length. Don CAMERON ALLEN 
Duke University 


5 T have used the reprint in Migne, CLXXI, cols. 1738-1770. Marbodus has 
the same data as Isidore on the enhydros, pyrites, sagda, iris, dionysias, and 
selenites; the melochites description can only come from the Liber de Gemmis. 


Piccolomini Marbodus 
Melochites Arabicus crassius smarag- Infantum curas virtute sua melo- 
do virens, infantum periculis re-  chites ...quippe virens similis solet 
sistens. esse smaragdo hune Arabum gentes 


prius invenisse feruntur. (LIV) 


SOME ACROSTICAL REVELATIONS 


LI AVVENIMENTI, sdegni ed amori del signor . . . colla signora 

D..., isthe title of a collection of poems in two volumes, still in 
manuscript form, originally belonging to Francesco Maria Trevisani 
(1764-1843), poet, magistrate, and diplomat, attached to the Court 
of Ferdinand IV, and other Bourbon kings of Naples. Trevisani’s 
library, consisting of about eight thousand volumes, was sold, nearly 
ten years ago, to the University of California at Berkeley.' Recently, 
a number of manuscripts were discovered among these books. One 
of them, a rhymed epistle by Trevisani, has already appeared in 
print.? Another, a tragedy in blank verse entitled La Cristina, has 
been edited for publication and will soon be printed by the Univer- 
sity of California Press. Both the epistle and the tragedy bear the 
author’s signature, hence the identification presented no problem 
at all. Such, however, was not the case with the Avvenimenti which 
bears no signature. An examination of this work revealed the follow- 
ing facts: Each volume contains the portrait of a man (the author, 
no doubt), sitting on a chair, with his right elbow leaning on a table, 
and his head resting on his right hand. His left hand, holding a let- 
ter, is resting on his left thigh. The man’s head is uncovered; his coat 
and slippers are dark; the vest, knee-breeches and socks, white. On 
the table there are two pens, two inkwells, some papers and a book. 
The attitude of the man is one of pensiveness and dejection. The 
room has no other furniture, except a picture on one of the walls. 
Beneath one of the portraits there is the following inscription: 


Queste, che fedeltA mi detta al core, 
Scrivo all’ idolo mio note di amore. 


The other reads as follows: ““Cangia suolo e non sorte un infelice.”’ 
The two volumes are dated respectively 1782 and 1783. In Vol. I, 
opposite the initial poem, there is the colored portrait of a lady and 
the initials: D A D. Another colored picture of a woman is found 
near the end of the second volume. Vol. I contains 247 pages and an 
index covering eleven pages more. Vol. II has 255 pages, an index 
seven pages long, a supplement twenty-two pages long, and an index 
of the poems contained in the supplement. The author’s name is 
lacking; but in Vol. II, p. 251, we read the following acrostic, which 


1 See Italica, VII, 43-45, IX, 114-117. 
2 Ibid. XV, 214-219. 
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reveals the name of D(on) Francesco Maria Trevisani, the author of 


the manuscript: 


Diedi fine ai deliri; e veggh’io quanto 
Finor fui cieco, e mi sedusse Amore. 
Riposo impongo all’Alma, e pace al Core: 
Agli occhi miei tutto rasciugo il pianto. 

Non mi giovd d’esser fedele: avversa 
Conobbi a me tutta la mia costanza. 

E se di vita altro a spirar mi avanza 
Sia vita mia da quel di pria diversa. 

Cedo al Fato nemico. Eterno io giuro 
Odio ad Amor, che mi produsse affanni. 
Morro tranquillo; e pit di neri inganni 
Altrove io fuggo a respirar sicuro. 

Resto tutti i cordogli, e i miei sospiri 
In seno della Rea, che fummi ingrata, 
Accid pensando alla mia Fé sprezzata 
Tutto l’orror de’ falli suoi rimiri. 

Ritorno a voi, Selve innocenti. Io spero 
Entro di voi finire i di: tra voi 
Viver contento; e colla morte io poi 
Il nome mio spento restarvi intero. 

Sparse lagrime, e inchiostro, io vi detesto: 
Alle fiamme vi do, fogli malnati. 

Nel mio fallo se voi foste vergati, 
In braccio al pentimento or’ io vi resto. 


Five other acrostics reveal the name of the lady for whom the 
poems were written. The first, bearing the title of “Il ritratto della 
signora,”’ is in Vol. I, pp. 38-39, consists of four octosyllabic quat- 


rains, divided into two stanzas, and reads: 


Alma mia, da che ti vidi 
Non ho pace pid nel core: 
Gemo, peno, ardo di amore 
E non penso altro, che a te. 

L’ore passo in lagrimando, 

Idol mio, se non ti miro: 
Notte e giorno io te sospiro 
A te stretto il cor sol’ é. 

Del tuo volto amato, e bello 
Ogni preggio ho sempre innante: 
Vivo scritto nel sembiante 
In quest’alma ancor ne sta. 

Ne’ miei lumi ho tutto impresso 
Occhio, labro, e quanto hai vago: 
Lungi pid tua bell’imago 
Andar mai da me non sa. 


The same name: Angelina Dovinola, is obtained from the follow- 
ing acrostic, contained in Vol. I, p. 116: 
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Alle Belta, che Angeliche, 
Natura a te die’ tante, 
Grazie e virtudi oh quante 

| Ella congiunse ancor! 

La pid bellissim’opera 
In te formarno i Dei. 
Nata nel Mondo sei 
A farti servo Amor. 


Decor, Prudenza, Affetto 
Oh come in te si ammira! 
Verso di te si aggira 
Il sol desio di Fe’. 

Nel fido seno oggetto, 

Oltre che onor, non hai 
L’orme di lui sol vai 
A rintracciar col pié. 


In Vol. I, p. 182, there is another acrostic, in two hendecasyllabic 
octaves, bearing the title “‘Virti della signora.’’ The first two lines 
also confirm the fact that the lady’s name was Angela: 


Angela sei di nome, Angela in volto: 
Ne’ costumi, e bellezza Angela sei. 
Grazie spira il tuo labro; e in te raccolto 
Ebbero in terra ogni tesoro i Dei. 
Lo splendor de’ tuoi lumi in tutto ha tolto 
I] riposo, ed il sonno agli occhi miei: 
Né posso pill trovar pace nel core, 
Amor se non mi giuri, e serbi amore. 


Divin alma ti chiamo; e non desio, 
Oltre del tuo, pit ricercare affetto. 
Voglio vivo adorarti, e il morir mio 
Idol del cor, fra le tue braccia aspetto. 
Nacqui per te: per te respiro; ed io 
Ogni dolor, che tu mi mandi, accetto. 
La fede tua serbami tu, che forte 
Avrai la mia, finché ne vien la morte. 


No one will deny that this is a powerful manifestation of love; and 
its purity is such as to satisfy the most angelic of ladies. Equally 
pure, but somewhat more lugubrious, are the sentiments expressed 
in the following acrostic, found in Vol. II, pp. 139-140, and suggest- 
ing very closely Metastasio’s famous ariette : 


Addio, mia vita, addio, 
Nell’ultimo momento 
Gia, per l’affanno, io sento 
Essere il fin di me. 
Lieta rimani; ed io 
In mezzo a pene, e duolo 
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N’andro ramingo, e solo 
Assai lontan da te. 


Dove ne giungo udrai 
O ch’io non vivo, o pure, 
Vi piangerd sventure 
in ogni notte, e di. 
Non tu curar miei guai 
Odi mia morte, e di’: 
“L’amico, ch’io sprezzai, 
Amando me mori.” 


Since most young lovers usually utter sentiments such as these, 
we need not take them seriously. Trevisani was not yet twenty when 
he expressed these funereal desires,and he lived to be eighty. And 
what is more, he married twice, had nine children, and eventually 
forgot his Angelina. In the next acrostic (II, 246), which is also the 
last written for his “iittle angel,’’ the author strikes a different 
chord, and alternating septenaries with hendecasyllables, sings thus: 
A me feristi il core, 
Né pace pid ritrova. A te s’aggira, 
Geme, langue, sospira 
E tu del suo dolore 
Lieta ne vai, Tiranna. Or non potendo 
Io pit soffrir, mi rendo 


Nelle mie Selve a detestar il mio 
Amor tradito. Ingannatrice, Addio. 


Di te perder procuro 
Ogni pensier. D’inganni 
Vivrod cola sicuro 
In sen di liberta, privo di affanni. 
Non pid fard lamenti? 
O voci pid di duolo; e solo solo 
La fedelta cola, l’amor sincero 
A pit degna di te sagrar io spero. 


The identity of Angelina Dovinola will probably always remain 
a mystery. That she was an intimate friend of young Trevisani and 
was loved by him, no person who reads Trevisani’s poems will deny. 
And that the picture contained in the first volume is probably hers, 
may easily be granted if we are willing to accept the very obvious 
conclusion that the accompanying initials D A D stand for D(onna) 
Angelina Dovinola. The fact remains, however, that this is all we 
know about the lady; and some of Trevisani’s relatives, who are still 
living in Italy, when asked for information on the matter, were un- 


3 The rhyme in this stanza is not only different from the first, but is also 
defective. 
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able or unwilling to give any. And that is not all. More exciting still 
is the fact that in Vol. II, p. 203 we read as follows: “Versi a richiesta 
della signora per la di lei sorella D. R. D., amante del signor G. 8. Q.”; 
and on p. 205, under the heading of “Nel di lui giorno onomastico, 
mandandoli la signora un nastro di sua mano ricamato,” we find 
a poem, the first four quatrains of which contain an acrostic that, 
with a single imperfection, reveals the name of Raffaela Dovinola, 
Angelina’s sister. It is this: 


Ricamato di mia mano 
A te mando un laccioletto: 
Fatto in pegno del mio affetto 
Fu, ben mio, questo per te. 

Astretto incatenato 
Esso portati il mio core: 

La mia fede, ed il mio amore 
A te narra egli per me. 

Del tuo nome amato, e bello 
Oggi corre il di festivo: 
Vengo questo a te giolivo 
Per‘ lunghi anni ad augurar. 

Nel tornar, che fara sempre, 
Ogni bene il Ciel ti dia: 
L’abbi eterno, e non ti sia 
Alcun duolo a disturbar . . . 


Another acrostic, more accurate than the one just given, and re- 
vealing the name of D(onna) Raffaela Dovinola, is found in Vol. II, 
p. 223, and runs as follows: 


Assai scrissi a tua sorella 
Da due anni, e quando scrissi 
Riverii te pur con Quella, 
Anzi in obligo io ti vissi 
Fido tuo vedendo il core, 
Favorendo il nostr’amore. 

A te pure la mia penna 
E dover, che sia rivolta 
Lascia dunque ch’essa accenna 
Anche a te per una volta, 
D’esser tutto il dover mio 
Oggi darti un grato Addio. 

Vivi certa, o mia signora, 
Io per te serbare impegno, 
Non temer, che quand’ancora 
Odio a te dimostra, e sdegno, 
La tua sorte ha stabilito 
Anche a te dare marito. 


The name of the potential husband: Giuseppe Scatigna, together 


‘ This is an obvious break in the acrostic. 
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with that of Raffaela, are contained in another acrostic (II, 209- 
211) entitled, “‘Sollecita il giorno nuziale,”’ and running thus: 


Giorno, per me che tanto 
Io fortunato aspetto, 

Vienimi il core in petto 
Subito a consolar. 

Esso il meschin fintanto 
Per |’Idol mio sospira, 

Penando te sol mira, 
E vuol sol te cercar. 

Se pid veloce il volo 
Correndo a me non movi, 
Arrivi, si, ma trovi 
Tardi l’arrivo in me. 

Io per |’affanno, o duolo 
Gia sard morta allora: 
No, tu non far ch’io mora, 
Amato di, per te. 

Rendi tu pure, Amore, 

La‘ pace mia, che bramo: 
Fedel chi adoro, ed amo 
Fammi goder gia tu. 

Assai mi guardi il core; 

E sai tu l’alma mia: 
L’amato ben non sia 
A me lontan, non pit. 

Dove l’ardor la porta, 

Ove’ il dolor la guida 
Vedi quest’alma fida 
In ogni notte, e di. 

Nacqui infelice, e morta 
Or non mi far di affanno; 
Lasciami, amor tiranno, 

- A non languir cosi. 


Another acrostic, containing nothing new, except a repetition of 
Raffaela’s name, may be read in Vol. II, 247. I am omitting it be- 
cause I prefer to end my explorations with the above double-acrostic 
which joins together in poetic connubiality (even if somewhat im- 
perfectly) this most elusive pair of lovers who, with Angelina and 
Trevisani, lived and loved remembering, perhaps, as Lorenzo de’ 
Medici did, that youth, though beautiful, is transitory: 


Quant’é bella giovinezza, 
Che si fugge tuttavia! 
MICHELE DE 


University of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 
5 Another break. 6 Ms has dove. 
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Wisconsin Press. Pp. xiv, 326. [Includes the literary and artistic 
history of Calabria.] 


ARTICLES AND MONOGRAPHS 


Austin, H. D. ‘‘Set off with Gold” (Par. xviii, 96). Italica, xv1, 113- 
114. 

Austin, H. D. ‘Dante Notes.” RR, xxx, 331-339. “Vago vago”’ 
Purg. xxxii, 135. (“‘a sé traendo la coda maligna,—trasse del 
fondo e gissen vago vago’’). ‘‘Vago vago” combines the two 
meanings “ ‘eager [for more prey],’ and ‘twisting, writhing 
about, scurrying hither and thither [in quest of it’’’]. So in I 
Peter, v, 8, the Devil “goes around” ‘seeking whom he may 
devour.”’ So in Revelation, xii, the dragon whose tail ‘‘drew the 
third part of the stars of heaven” ‘‘went off to make war... ” 
The same meanings are expressed separately by the adjectives 
“cupido e vagante’’ applied to the eyes of the “puttana,” at 
the end of the canto.—‘‘Benches and Benches” (Par. x, 22. 
(“Or ti riman, lettor, sovra’l tuo banco’’). The context indicates 
that the word ‘‘banco” is a double metaphor, the bench on 
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which the student sits in a classroom and the bench on which 
sits the guest at a meal, but Dante also had in mind another: 
the bench of the rowers in a mediaeval ship. This is indicated 
by the words “‘s’esser vuoi lieto assai prima che stanco,”’ and 
is confirmed by the association of the ideas voyage and feeding 
in Par. ii and at the beginning of Conv. II.—‘‘Rays and Spokes.” 
Par. xiii, 16. The two circles in the heaven of the Sun: (“e l’un 
nell’altro aver li raggi suoi,—e amendue girarsi per maniera,—— 
che l’uno andasse al prima e |’altro al poi’). The last line 
means that one circle moved first and then the other. Accepting 
the explanation attributed to ‘‘Gregoretti,”’ the radii of the 
inner circle would be seen between those of the outer circle. But 
Dante was probably thinking of spokes and wheels, as is sug- 
gested by his frequently calling the spheres “wheels” and St. 
Francis and St. Dominic wheels of the car of the Church.— 
“Parents and Children,” Par. xxii—xxiii. (Beatrice awaiting 
the coming of the triumph of Christ as the mother bird awaits 
the dawn.) In the last terzine of Par. xxii and in Par. xxiii, an 
“unusual concentration” of images of parenthood and child- 
hood is noted which, especially with the triumph of Christ and 
Mary, illustrates the propriety of the beautiful comparison at 
the beginning of the latter canto, which “has met with some 
adverse criticism from the standpoint of fitness.”” [That “‘ad- 
verse criticism,”’ however, seems to this compiler negligible.] 

Boughner, Daniel C. ‘“The Background of Lyly’s Tophas.”” PMLA, 
LIV, 967-973. On pp. 967-971 Prof. Boughner, after citing 
characteristics of the boastful captain in Italian plays, men- 
tioned by Violet M. Jeffrey in John Lyly and the Italian Renais- 
sance as possible sources for some of those of Lyly’s Sir Tophas, 
is inclined to think that the miles gloriosus in Latin plays may 
have been the model instead. For other characteristics and situ- 
ations he mentions analogues in numerous Italian plays, and 
seems to believe in direct Italian influence, although he admits 
that “these elements frequently are but slight variations of 
Latin originals.” 


Coulter, Cornelia C. ‘“The Road to Alagna.” PQ, xvii, 332-336. In 
the De Montibus etc. as in the Decameron, when Boccaccio is 
not drawing on literary sources he is apt to indicate personal 
knowledge of the places concerned. His note on ‘“‘Algidus mons” 

(the modern Monte Cavo) and the town of the same name, ends 
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with the words: “‘hodie sylva latrociniis incolarum accomoda.”’ 
In Dec. V, 3, where Pietro Boccamazza and Agnolella, on their 
way from Rome to Anagni, fall in with robbers and take refuge 
in a wood, much detailed information shows a personal know]l- 
edge of the road, which the author probably took on his way 
to and from Naples. It is the via Latina, and the place where 
Pietro and Agnolella lost their way by turning to the left is 
Casale Ciampino; the wood is the Selva d’Aglio near Frascati, 
and the castle of Liello di Campo di Fiore, where the lovers 
met in safety, was in the mountains east of Grottaferrata. The 
Campo di Fiore family was well-known and mentioned by 
Albertino Mussato in his De Gestis Henrici vii Caesaris. This 
story has no analogues in other literatures, and the words 
“Roma, la quale, come é oggi coda, cosi gid fu capo del mondo” 
probably reflect the wretched state of the city as it had ap- 
peared to Boccaccio entering the Porta del Popolo and passing 
out through Porta 8. Giovanni. 

Davis, Edwin B. “To the Editor of Jtalica.’”’ Letters concerning 
“Italian Es and (Italica, xiv, 117—125). Italica, 144- 
145. 

Fucilla, J. G. Forgotten Danteiana, a Bibliographical Supplement. 
Published by the Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass. (Also in 
Northwestern University Studies, No. 5.) Pp. iv, 52. More than 
950 items, 18 of which are “Translations and Imitations to the 
Year 1925,”’ 108 ‘‘Compositions Connected with Dante’s Life 
and Works,” and the remainder—by far the greater number— 
“Biographical and Critical Studies.” Begun as a supplement to 
Fowler’s ‘‘Additions”’ to the catalogue of the Cornell collection, 
which covers the years 1898-1920, this bibliography expanded 
so as to include supplementary items to all the earlier bibliog- 
raphies including that of Colomb de Batines, 1845-46. The 
latest of these bibliographies is that of Evola which covers the 
years 1920-1930, and the latest of Prof. Fucilla’s additions are 
those published in 1930. Very many of the items have not been 
registered before because they appeared in little-known periodi- 
cals or in books the titles of which did not indicate any connec- 
tion with Dante. A number, especially of those published be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, are only “Forgotten” in the sense that 
they have been overlooked by Evola. The articles of Asin 
Palacios, e.g., entitled “La escatologfa musulmana, etc.’”’ have 
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not been forgotten by Dante scholars. The indefatigable and 
Argus-eyed bibliographer has made a long stride towards com- 
pleteness. 

Kaulfers, Walter V. and Lembi, Dante P. ‘“‘Esercizi interpretativi 
per la prima settimana d’Italiano.”’ [talica, xv1, 132-138. 
Lievsay, John L. “Robert Greene, Master of Arts, and ‘Mayster 
Steeven Guazzo’.”’ Studies in Philology, xxxv1, 577-596. Rob- 
ert Greene, already known as “‘a shameless literary borrower,”’ 
is here shown to have made abundant use in many of his works 
of Stefano Guazzo’s Civil conversatione, or perhaps of George 
Pettie’s translation The Civile Conversation of M. Steeven Guazzo. 
It is with the translation that the many passages of Greene 
mentioned here are compared, and we are assured that these are 
only a fraction of the cerrespondences that might be pointed 
out. The parts of Guazzo’s work used by Greene are “mainly, 
discussions of love or of proper womanly conduct. Apparently, 
then, Greene used the Civile Conversation as a convenient hand- 

book on these particular topics.” 

Mathews, J. Chesley. ‘“Bryant’s Knowledge of Dante.” TItalica, 
xvi, 115-119. 

Marino, Geraldine H. ‘Projects in the Teaching of Italian in High 
School.” Italica, xv1, 146-147. 

Norman, Hilda L. ‘‘Renzo’s Garden.” Jtalica, xv1, 120-121. 

Patch, Howard R. ‘Three Medieval Ideas ”’ Smith College Studies in 
Modern Languages, xx1, 159-173. The three ideas—‘“‘the idea of 
necessity or compulsion in life, known commonly now as 
‘determinism’ ”; “the theory of weight or gravitation’’; “the 
orb of destiny or of providence or God”’—are illustrated respec- 
tively in the following passages from Dante’s Commedia: Purg. 
xvi, 67-72 and Par. xvii, 37-42; Par. i, 109-117; Par. xxviii, 
16-45; on pages 163-164; 166; 171-172. 

Pratt, Robert A. ‘Chaucer and the Visconti Libraries.” A Journal 
of English Literary History, v1, 191-199. Between Chaucer’s two 
visits to Italy—Florence and Genoa 1373, and Milan 1378— 
his writings show knowledge of Dante’s Commedia, and inter- 
est in the Commedia was keen enough at Florence in 1373 to 
demand the public lectures which Boccaccio afterwards de- 
livered. Chaucer was at Milan in 1378 for a month or more, and 
would have had access to Bernabé Visconti’s library there and 
to Galeazzo’s at Pavia. There is almost no information to be 
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had as to the contents of the former, but of the latter an in- 
ventory made in 1426 lists Dante’s Monarchia and several 
copies of the Commedia; Petrarch’s Rerum Memorandarum, De 
Viris Illustribus, De Gestis Caesaris {?|, Carmen Bucolicum, De 
Remediis ete., Psalmi Poenitentiales, Epistolae Metricae, Epis- 
tolae Variae, Rerum Familiarum; Boccaccio’s Filostrato, Amo- 
rosa Visione, Decameron, De Genealogiis Deorum etc., De Claris 
Mulieribus, De Casibus Virorum Illustrium, De Montibus, Silvis 
etc. Otto Schmidt, however, who studied the inventory con- 
cluded that many of the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio came 
to the library after the death of Galeazzo. One can only specu- 
late on the probability that the Visconti would have been in- 
dulgent to Chaucer’s literary tastes, and might have presented 
him with Mss. or had copies made for him. 

Reid, John T. “Notes on the History of the ‘Verso esdrijulo.’” 
Hispanic Review, vu, 277-294. The history of the Spanish 
esdrijulo—used from the end of the 15th century, and espe- 
cially in the Renaissance and the Romantic period—entails 
some account of the Italian sdrucciolo. It is derived from medi- 
aeval Latin religious and goliardic verse, which, in their turn, 
derived it from classical Latin metres. It begins in the 13th 
century (“Rosa fresca aulentissima’’) and is used sparingly un- 
til the 15th century, when Sannazzaro made it popular both in 
Italy and Spain. It is much used by the Arcadians in the 18th 
century and in the 19th by Manzoni, who may have influenced 
the Spanish Romantic poets. In modern Spain it appears to 
have fallen from grace: ‘‘From its serious and possibly religious 
origins in Spanish verse it had become by the end of the nine- 
teenth century a poetaster’s folly at worst, or a light and festive 
medium at the best.’’ [How different is its fortune in Italy, 
where Carducci used it abundantly in 35 of his Odi barbare to 
reproduce Latin metres effectively and with dignity !] 

Richardson, Henry B. “‘Span., Port. Achaque, Achacar, etc.’’ His- 
panic Review, v1, 337-344. On p. 340, n. 4, the Italian acciacco 
and acciaccare are touched on. 

Rooke, Margaret L. “Parco di Velo. A Hundred Years of Literature 
in an Italian Garden.’’ Smith College Studies in Modern Lan- 
guages, xx1, 174-191. The park wonderfully described by 
Fogazzaro as the grounds of Villa Cortis in Daniele Cortis. It is 
in the Val d’Astico, north of Vicenza, where is also part of the 
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scene of Leila, and where was Fogazzaro’s own villa ‘‘La Mon- 

tanina” which was destroyed in the last war. It was brought to 

its perfection by the last of the counts of Velo, Girolamo En- 

digio (¢1831) who was a warm friend of Gino Capponi, and was 

with him and Ugo Foscolo at London in 1819. Another friend 
was Leopoldo Cicognara, part of whose descriptive poem La 
Villa di Velo, is here reproduced, as are parts of Capponi’s let- 
ter to Vieusseux on the death of his friend, and his description 
of the house and grounds of Velo. Count Velo made excavations 
at Rome at the Baths of Caracalla and obtained thence sculp- 
tures with which a monument to Andrea Palladio in the cem- 
etery at Vicenza, provided for by a bequest in the will of the 
count, was adorned. He left his property to the sons of poor 
relatives who owned land in the neighbourhood. Translations 
of Fogazzaro’s descriptions are included in this article, and a 
bibliography. 

Silber, Gordon R. “Alleged Imitations of Petrarch in the Filostrato.”’ 
MP, xxxvu, 113-124. An impartial and careful comparison of 
Filostrato iii, 83-85, with the sonnet Benedetto sia’l giorno, and 
of Filostrato v, 54-55 with the sonnet Sennuccio 2’ vo’, leads 
to the conclusion that it cannot be considered certain that, in 
the above-mentioned passages, Boccaccio was imitating those 
sonnets of Petrarch. In the case of the first pair the points of 
resemblance may have been derived from earlier poets, Pro- 
vengal and Italian, and are balanced by important differences, 
while the general idea is common in mediaeval poetry. So in the 
case of the second pair, where, moreover, some of the points of 
resemblance are to be found elsewhere in Boccaccio, notably in 
the Filocolo, and in Ovid who has already been recognized as the 
inspirer of the greater part of Petrarch’s sonnet; while a striking 
point. of difference shows an Ovidian motif appearing in Boc- 
caccie’s passage and not in the sonnet. Nevertheless, ‘It re- 
mains possibie, of course, that Boccaccio did imitate Petrarch.” 

Sims, E. R. “A Jesuit Refugee in Italy.”’ Italica, xv1, 128-131. 

Spitzer, Leo. “La conjonction romane si vient-elle du latin sit? 
Ro., uxv (1939) 289-311. The controversy belongs to the whole 
Romance Field, and no adequate summary can be given here. 
Sit as a conjunction meaning be it, albeit would have the empha- 
sis that belongs to these expressions (Mod. Fr. soit) and would 
not develop differently from the verb-form si(a)t. It would 
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have to acquire the meaning if very early not to be confused 
with the verb, but there are no Latin examples of sit=if. Prof. 
Nicholson believes that in the 6th century sed, set were no longer 
recognized as verbs, and yet the modern Frenchman who uses 
soit as a conjunction, does not forget that it is part of a verb. 
Prof. Spitzer goes deeply into the Roumanian constructions 
(Mr. Nicholson’s ‘“Maginot line’) and makes Meyer-Liibke’s 
explanation of “rog sa taci’’, “si tu te taisais! je t’en prie” seem 
very acceptable, backing it with Latin examples, e.g. “dixerunt 
ei: Domine si percutimus in gladio?”’ So for the Imperative “sa 
faceti” explained as ‘si vous voulez faire,” and the type 
“‘veillé-je ou si je songe?”’ which is like the example from Rabe- 
lais: ‘‘songe-je on si vrai est-ce qu’on me dit?’’ Mr. Nicholson 
had derived the adjuration formula so interesting to Italians 
from “Propositions de but’ exemplified in Roumanian, but 
Mr. Spitzer sees no meaning of purpose in them or in “‘se riposi 
mai vostra semenza.’”’ Important is the example from Plautus: 
“si te di ament,”’ “aussi vrai que les Dieux doivent t’aimer.”’ 
He discusses at length the O. F. “‘se Dieus m’ait”’ and ‘‘si m’ait 
Dieus”’ (recalling an article by M. Foulet in Ro. tu). The for- 
mer, he thinks is learned and Biblical in origin, as are the adjura- 
tions in Dante. He barely touches the etymological argument 
that se cannot come from Lat. st. He recommends Meyer- 
Liibke’s suggestion: influence of qued, que. [In a note (p. 300) 
Mr. Spitzer reminds us that sz and sic are identical etymologi- 
cally. See Gildersleeve and Lodge, §590, n. 1: “Si is a locative 
case, literally, so, in those circumstances (Comp. si-c, so, and the 
English ‘I would by combat make her good, so were I a man).” 
Also “Never mind the weather so the wind don’t blow.” 
Spitzer’s Plautine example “si te di ament’’ means “so God 
love you” or “if God love you,” and there is no difference. ‘‘Se 
riposi . . . vostra semenza”’ is just like it. As for the etymology, 
there is no real difficulty in deriving se< sz. Si quidem and nist 
show that even in Cl. Lat. s¢ was as often short as long when 
it was feebly stressed. In O. L. st vultis>sultis. In V. L. quanti- 
ties and qualities of unstressed vowels became obscure. Ryd- 
berg’s explanation is quite credible.] 

Vittorini, Domenico. ‘Grazia Deledda ed i suoi primi contatti 
letterari.”’ Italica, xv1, 123-127. 

Wilkins, E. H. “In Memory of Professor Grandgent.”’ Jbid, 159-160. 
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Young, Ruth E. “Introduction to Castiglione and His Courtier.”’ 
Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, xx1, 240-257. A 
well-informed and discriminating account of Castiglione and 
his Cortegiano. A biography of the author is followed by a sum- 
mary of the contents of his chief work, illustrated with extracts 
from the Opdyke translation, and both author and work are 
considered as typical of the Italian Renaissance. [This compiler 
has been glad to recommend the article to his students who are 
reading the Cortegiano. | 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Editorial Comment, ‘‘Books Received, Recent Books.’ Jtalica, 
xvi, 147-150. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In /talica, xv1, 154-156. Remo Branca: Biblio- 
grafia deleddiana. Milano, L’Eroica, 1938. 

Hall, Robert A., Jr. In Jtalica, xv1, 156-158. Zeitschrift fiir roma- 
nische Philologie . . . Supplementh.efte XLVII-LV, Bibliographie 
1927-1935 .. . hggbn. von Alwin Kuhn. 

Singleton, Charles 8. In MLN, tiv, 615-616. Linee di una storia della 
critica al ‘Decameron’ con bibliografia boccaccesca completa- 
mente aggiornata. By Vittore Branca. Roma: Soc. An. Ed. 
Dante Alighieri, 1939. 187 pp. Biblioteca della Rassegna, 
XXIII. 

Spitzer, Leo. In MLN, iv, 633-634. Worter und Sachen, Zeitschrift 
fiir indogerm. Sprachwissenschaft etz. Refutation of the etymol- 
ogy offered ‘or It. bravo (=hired ruffian) by Krause:< Braheion. 

Spitzer, Leo. In MLN, tiv, 548-550. Lingua e cultura (Studi lin- 
guisticc). By Giulio Bertoni. Florence, Olschki, 1939. 

Rotunda, D. P. In MLN, tiv, 553-554. Boccaccio’s Story of Tito 
Gisippo in European Literature. By Louis Sorieri. New York: 
Institute of French Studies, 1937. 

Warren, Virgil A. Miguel Tarzia: Carducci: la vida; el hombre; la 
técnica de su creacién poética. Buenos Aires, 1936. 

Wright, Edith A. In Speculum, x1v, 243-245. Maria Sofia De Vito, 
L’origine del dramma liturgico (Biblioteca della ‘Rassegna’ xxi) 
Milano, Soc. An. Editr. Dante Alighieri, 1938. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ITALIAN 


Held in New Orleans, December 28, 1939 


OLLOWING a word of welcome and brief remarks concerning 

the nature and purpose of the Association, the President, Pro- 
fessor Joseph G. Fucilla, of Northwestern University, invited Pro- 
fessor John Van Horne, of the University of Illinois, to report on 
his activity as Editor of Italica. The reports of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer were next presented and accepted, following which he tendered 
his resignation from the office which he has heid since 1932. On mo- 
tion of Professor Emeritus Alfonso Arbib-Costa, of City College, 
New York, the resignation was accepted with a generous expression 
of appreciation and commendation. 

Dr. Frederika Blankner, of Western Reserve University, then 
presented a brief report of progress of her efforts to establish closer 
professional relations between teachers of Italian in this country 
and our colleagues in Italy. In the temporary absence of Professor 
Rudolph Altrocchi, of the University of California, and chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, Professor Van Horne read its report. 
The list of officers, all proposed by the Committee, and unanimously 
elected to serve for 1940, is to be found in the inside of the front 
cover of Italica. 

Upwards of seventy members and friends of the Association con- 
vened for the pranzo, which followed the annual meeting. The pres- 
ence of many esteemed colleagues from all parts of the country and 
a brief but interesting address by Professor Paul Hyland Harris on 
the Guicciardini anniversary marked the occasion. To Signor Lor- 
enzo Zarrilli, of the Aleée Fortier High School, New Orleans, and to 
the members of his local committee are due the thanks of the 
Association for their cooperation in arranging for the pranzo. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1939 


Balance on hand, December 31, 1938........................ $ 686.13 
Receipts 

78 .00 

Sale of back numbers of /talica.................... 10.40 

Gift of University of Illinois Graduate School........ 100 .00 801.05 
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Disbursements 
For printing and mailing /talica.................... $697 .98 
$ 732.41 
Balance, December 31, 1939........................ 754.77 


REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
a) Securities held by the Association, December 31, 1939 


5 Accumulative Investment Certificates.................... $500 .00 
no. AD6632—at $100.00 at 34% 
plus $7.29 interest in 1038.........................4. 7.29 
$507 .29 
Receipts 
17.90 
$525.19 
b) Balance in Savings Account December 31, 1938 .... $31.96 
$32.56 
32.56 


CAMILLO P. MERLINO 
Secretary-Treasurer 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


C. H. Handschin: Modern Language Teaching (World Book Company, 
Yonkers, 1940, $2.40). It will be reviewed in /talica. 

H. E. Palmer and H. V. Redman: This Language-Learning Business 
(World Book Co., Yonkers, copyright in Great Britain, 1932). 


RECENT BOOKS 


Romolo Caggese: Dal concordato di Worms alla fine della prigionia di 
Avignone (1122-1877). A part of the Grande Storia d’Jtalia, dealing in general 
with the duecento and trecento, with fine illustrations (Torino, Utet, 1939, 
L. 85). 

Le originit by Antonio Viscardi in the Storia letteraria d'Italia (Milano, F. 
Vallardi, 1939, L. 70) is distinguished from the work of the same title by No- 
vati and Monteverdi by the deliberate attempt to reconstruct the cultural 
history of the Middle Ages. The outstanding argument is that the Latin liter- 
ary tradition, upon which the romance literatures depend closely, continued 
through the centuries without major interruption, and was not therefore la- 
boriously resurrected. The book, covering the period from the seventh to the 
twelfth century, is a link between the volumes of Salvatorelli and Bertoni in 
the same series. 

Marino Parenti’s Bibliografia di edizioni e opere incompiute has begun with 
three brief dispense (Firenze, Sansoni, 1938-9, L. 10 each). It is a curious, and 
so far a rather random, compilation of works and editions not carried out ac- 
cording to the original plan. 

Michele Barbi’s Poesia popolare italiana. Studi e proposte (Firenze, San- 
soni, 1939, L. 12), vol. VIII of the Biblioteca del Leonardo, is a series of arti- 
cles, texts and comments already printed in scattered places, with an earnest 
exhortation to scholars to publish popular verse before it is lost. 

The second volume of Silvio d’Amico’s Storia del teatro drammatico (Mi- 
lano, Rizzoli, 1939), beautifully illustrated, deals with Europe from the 
Renaissance to Romanticism. Two volumes will follow. 

Two volumes have appeared of another extensive dramatic history Storia 
del teatro italiano by Mario Apollonio (Firenze, Sansoni, 1938-9, L. 30, 50). 
The first volume is La drammaturgia medievale: dramma sacro e mimo, and the 
second II teatro del rinascimento: Commedia, tragedia, melodramma. 

Umberto Gnoli’s Topografia e toponomastica di Roma medievale e moderna 
(Rome, Staderini, 1939, L. 5@) gives an alphabetical list, with explanations 
and an index, of streets, squares, arches, gateways, corners, bridges, etc., in 
Rome within the Aurelian walls, from the sixth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Alberto Chiari’s Letture dantesche (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1939, L. 15) con- 
tains readings and comments from some of the later cantos of the Inferno. The 
author questions the ‘‘comic’”’ element in the so called humorous passages; in 
geneval he argues that it was hardly ‘“‘comic’”’ to Dante. 

Franca Agenc’s Jl Bianco da Siena. Notizie e testi inediti (Genova, etc., 
SAE Dante Alighieri, 1939) is vol. XXIV of the Biblioteca della Rassegna. It 
is a scholarly edition of such laudi as have not been printed previously. The 
introduction has a careful biography, an account of previous judgments and 
a criticism which denies to the author (imitator of Jacopone) great poetic 
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talent, especially when he tries to get outside himself; poetry is to be found 
in his human representations of duty. 

Vol. 173 of the Scrittori d’Italia contains the Novellino of Masuccio Saler- 
nitano a cura di Alfredo Mauro (Bari, Laterza, 1939, L. 40). 

Umberto Renda in his brief Giovanni Pontano (Torino, Paravia, 1939) 
finds P. rather a poet than a philosopher or scientist. He objects to the term 
didactic poet that has been applied to P., and finds in him the poetry of in- 
timate, elementary feelings. 

The Diario di Ugo Caleffint (1471-1494) a cura di Giuseppe Pardi (Ferrara, 
Prem. tip. soc., 1938) is published by the R. Dep. di storia patria per l’ Emilia 
e la Romagna: Serie Monumenti, vol I. Parte prima. This instalment goes to 
1480. In his introduction the editor calls it one of three great Ferrarese chron- 
icles of the quattrocento, really indispensable for the years 1471—6 and for the 
Venetian war of 1482—4. He considers it excellent in political and economic 
details, in lists of official appointments, and in revelations of the condition 
of the people. He considers the chronicler Zambotti more cultivated, and the 
Diario anonimo more complete. 

Giovanni Galbiati’s Dizionario leonardesco. Repertorio generale delle voci 
e cose contenute nel Codice Atlantico (Milano, Hoepli, 1939, L. 100), a sup- 
plement to the Primati edition of the codex, purposes to list all words having 
a meaning or shade of meaning interesting to students of Leonardo. 

Luigi Malagoli, in Guicciardini (Firenze, ‘‘La Nuova Italia,’’ 1939, L. 16), 
wishes to overthrow the importance in G. of the Ragion di stato and the sepa- 
ration of utile and morale, and to substitute the morality of experience as the 
great Renaissance morality, seen intuitively by G. De Sanctis’ conclusions on 
G. are opposed. The Storia d’/talia is interpreted as a great lamentation on the 
fate of Italy. 

Luigi Russo has published four articles from the Rivista italiana del dram- 
ma in a volume entitled Commedie fiorentine del ’500. Mandragola, Clizia, 
Calandria (Firenze, Sansoni, 1939, L. 12). He describes them as the first part 
of an extensive study of the Tuscan theater in the Renaissance. 

Aldo Capasso’s Commento al Rinaldo del Tasso (Genova, SAE Dante 
Alighieri, 1939, L, 15) is a long, intricate study of the poem, with analysis 
and aesthetic criticism. He concludes that the youthful Tasso was really 
enamored of chivalry. 

A complement to the previous book is Capasso’s JI ‘‘Tassino.”’ L’aurora di 
Torquato Tasso: 1544-1565 (ibid., 1939), which covers the Gerusalemme, the 
Rinaldo and the early lyrics. The author warns against identifying Tasso too 
quickly with the Renaissance, the baroque, or the counter-reformation, or 
distinguishing these concepts too sharply. 

Sansoni has issued a new edition of Giovanni Gentile’s Poesie of T. Campa- 
nella, substantially unchanged from the Scrittori d’Italia edition of 1915. 
Minor alterations are described in a prefatory note by G. 

Armando Zamboni’s Fulvio Testi (1593-1641) in the series of Scrittori 
italiani con notizie storiche e letterarie, is an objective summary of T. as 
man and artist (Torino, Paravia, 1939, L. 5). 

Vol. VIII of the Collezione settecentesca of Mondadori (Milano, 1939, 
L. 20) is Gino Damerini’s Settecento veneziano. The author reproduces his life 
of Caterina Delfin Tron, and adds letters, particularly from her to Serbelloni. 
Comment is made on certain redeeming features of the Venetian settecento. 

Gino Raya’s Ottocento letterario. Studi e ricerche (Palermo, Ciuni, 1939) is 
an assemblage of essays published in scattered places on Monti, Botta, Stend- 
hal, Manzoni, Amari, Zanella, Abba, Capuana, Zola, Verga, and others. 

Il romanzo storico in Italia. Dai prescottiani alle odierne vite romanzate 
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(Bologna, Cappelli, 1939, L. 20) by Furio Lopez-Celly, discusses innumerable 
works, and has some defense of the genre, with general bibliography. The 
genre is subdivided—merely archaeological or historical, cyclic, humanitarian, 
religious or moral, reactionary and polemic novels. 

Fortunato Rizzi, in Alessandro Manzoni, Il dolore e la giustizia (Milano, 
Bocca, 1939), claims that the mainsprings of M’s art are sorrow and justice 
upon which he sheds the light of his balance, serenity and love of truth. 

Manlio Dazzi, in Leopardi e il romanzo (Milano, Bocca, 1939) speculates 
on what L’s novel would have been if completed—a Werther, with L. as pro- 
tagonist, and with a lyrical trend; but L. had some novelistic faculty, some 
notion of external reality. 

In Giovanni Gentile’s Poesia e filosofia di Giacomo Leopardi, the printed 
form of two lectures (Firenze, Sansoni, 1939, L. 8) it is pointed out that after 
a century of what may be called anti-Leopardianism L. is still honored. 

Itala Cremona Cozzolino: Maria Mazzini e il suo ultimo carteggio. Con 79 
lettere di G. Mazzini (2d. ed., Firenze, ‘‘La Nuova Italia,’ 1939, L. 25) con- 
tains letters to and from M. M., including some (previously published) by 
G. M., and a biography of M. M. methodically but idealistically written. 

The latest addition to the Classici Rizzoli is Mazzini’s Opere IJ a cura di 
Luigi Salvatorelli, entitled Scrittz. 

A second edition of the Diario intimo of Niccold Tommaseo, a cura di 
Raffaele Ciampini, has come out with corrections and recently discovered 
additions (Torino, Einaudi, 1939, L. 25). Certain lacunae may never be filled. 

Giuseppe Fatini has rewritten his 1914 book La prima giovinezza di Giosué 
Carducci, with the title Carducci Giovane (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1939, L. 25). 
The appearance of so much new source material demanded a new treatment. 
The book takes C. to Bologna, and tries to document his spiritual formation. 

Narratori d’oggi a cura di G. Antonini and G. B. Angioletti (Firenze, Val- 
leechi, 1939, L. 15) is a timely collection of stories, with the idea of making 
known some distinguished work by contemporary Italian writers of fiction. 
This is the Italian edition of a work planned for readers in France. In an in- 
troduction Antonini discusses these writers and their precursors. The authors 
represented are Alvaro, Bartolini, Benedetti, Bilenchi, Bonsanti, Carocci, 
Comisso, Landolfi, Lisi, Malaparte, Piovene, Gambini, Soldati, Teechi, Titta 
Rosa, Vittorini. 

Pietro Pancrazi: Studi sul D’ Annunzio (Torino, Einaudi, 1939). Brief es- 
says on D’A’s early career, with an attempt to turn from a D’A. problem to 
D’A. himself, and to find in him a bit of humanity. 

Gabriele D’Annunzio is the name of the collection of lectures delivered 
before the Lyceum of Florence in 1939 and edited by Jolanda de Blasi (Fi- 
renze, Sansoni, 1939). 

Cardelli, Ferruccio: Oriani. La vita e le opere (Bologna, Cappelli, 1939) is 
a chatty, informal study, uncomplicated by footnotes or bibliography, the 
work of a friend and admirer. It will serve as a pleasant introduction to Oriani 
for those unfamiliar with the Romagnole writer; for others, it will perhaps be 
more interesting for Cardelli’s unconscious self-revelations than for his per- 
sonal reminiscences which, essentially, throw no new light on Oriani’s char- 
acter. The analysis of Oriani’s works consists mainly of summaries. The last 
chapter on Oriani criticism with its emotion-tinged rebuttals of Croce, Serra, 
Ambrosini and Calcaterra does more honor to Cardelli’s sense of loyalty than 
to his ability as a critic. 

Manlio Lo Vecchio Musti’s L’opera di Luigi Pirandello (Torino, Paravia, 
1939), a biography with collaboration from P.’s son, is an analysis of all the 
works, with chronology and essential bibliography. The author regards it as the 
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first organic examination of P.’s output. He remarks on P.’s essential beliefs 
that man changes from moment to moment, is one person to himself, a dif- 
ferent person to others, a puppet with a mask and a part assigned by a mock- 
ing destiny, always in search of a truth which does not exist, while things have 
only the value that are assigned to them; P.’s only faith is in children; his 
novels are relatively inferior, his usual style rough and squalid; intelligence 
prevails over sensibility. P. is presented as the antithesis of D’Annunzio, his 
works as the negation of the heroic spirit, his stories as the mirror of society 
around 1900. 

In La libertad della cultura e la cultura come liberta (Milano, Bocca, 1939, 
L. 8) Giovanni Tinivella interprets culture as an operating consciousness, an 
activity, not a useless weight and obstacle to action. 

In I fondamenti della poetica (Palermo, Pruella, 1939) G. P. Scarlata would 
like finally to overthrow romanticism in art. He reviews Plato, Aristotle, 
Vico and De Sanctis as the cornerstones of poetic theory. He discusses poetry 
as the objectivization of thought by images, carried out in forms that repre- 
sent the individual spirit of the poet; he questions the theory of pure intuition 
and the autonomy of art. 


PEDAGOGICAL AND NEWS NOTES 


On the occasion of the retirement from the office of Secretary-Treasurer of 
Camillo P. Merlino, the editor of Jtalica wants to express to him the lively 
gratitude of Jtalica and of the Association for his many years of extremely 
valuable and efficient service. 

The University of Illinois has renewed its subsidy of $200 to Jtalica for the 
academic year 1939-40. 

The group meeting of Italian I (Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian) of the 
MLA in New Orlenas was attended by about fifty persons; about twenty-five 
signed cards. Gordon R. Silber, Union College, was chairman of the group, 
and C. A. Swanson, University of Texas, secretary. For 1940, C. P. Merlino, 
Boston University, was elected chairman, and C. 8. Singleton, Johns Hopkins 
University, secretary. There was some discussion on the advisability of divid- 
ing the section. The advisory committee, which was reappointed intact, was 
instructed to report on this matter at the 1940 meeting. Opinions are invited; 
they may be sent to the editor of Jtalica at any time. 

Italian II (Modern Italian Literature) was attended by sixty-five persons; 
thirty registration cards were signed. Antonio Marinoni, University of Arkan- 
sas, acted as chairman, C. B. Brown, Vanderbilt University, as secretary. The 
following officers were elected for 1940: Chairman, T. G. Bergin, New York 
State College for Teachers; Secretary, C. R. D. Miller, Harvard University. 

President C. P. Merlino, of the AATI, has reappointed for 1940 the edi- 
torial staff of Jtalica. All persons are urged to send news notes at any time to 
the editors; high school and pedagogical notes should be sent particularly to 
Miss Carol B. Bogman, Mt. Pleasant High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

The Noiebooks of Leonardo da Vinci arranged, rendered into English and 
introduced by Edward MacCurdy (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939) 
is an unabridged reissue in one volume (1247 pp.) of the two-volume English 
edition. Mr. MacCurdy is author also of The Mind of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Leonardo da Vinci; the Artist. 

Angelo Sodini, editorial director of the house of Mondadori died in Milan 
on July 29. He was the author of the biography Ariel Amato, and of a com- 
mentary on the Fioretti of San Francesco; he supervised the publication of the 
Opera Omnia of D’Annunzio, Pascoli and Pirandello. 

Mondadori has republished in its Omnibus series Sei romanzi fra due secolt 
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by Alfredo Panzini. The novels published are La lanterna di Diogene, Viaggio 
di un povero letterato, La pulcella senza pulcellagine, La madonna di mama, JI 
mondo @ rotondo, and Il padrone sono me. 

Croce argues that the Risorgimento was a resumption of the national and 
religious motifs of the Rinascimento, although superficially it misconstrued 
the older movement (La Critica, Nov. 1939). 

In Lingua Nostra I, 152-60, Alberto Menarini in L’Jtalo-Americano degli 
Stati-Uniii comments on very peculiar phonetic, morphological, lexicograph- 
ical and semantic effects. He mentions previous studies along the same line. 

In L’ “‘Acerba’”’ di Cecco d’ Ascoli (Archivium Romanicum, XXIII, 2-3, 
Apr.—Sept. 1939) H. Pflaum sets forth the importance of the old Latin com- 
mentary on the first book and the first chapter of the second book of the poem 
as an aid to understanding it. 

The Rivista italiana del dramma for Nov. 1939, published the results of 
tests for directing plays, given to pupils recently graduated from the R. Ac- 
cademia d’Arte drammatica in Rome. 

The Centro nazionale di studi leopardiani inaugurated the course of study 
for 1939 in Recanati on August 27. Guido Mazzoni gave the first address on 
L’importanza delle recuperaie carte leopardiane. 

In “Neglected Treasures?”’, Modern Language Journal, October, 1939, 
Stowell G. Goding of Massachusetts State College wonders if teachers are not 
neglecting the use of the phonograph and recording devices in class. He sug- 
gests several uses of such instruments, and among records available in dif- 
ferent languages, lists several in Italian. 

Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington University in “Foreign Poli- 
tics in the Classroom,’”’ Modern Language Journal, November, 1939, has a 
word of warning for all foreign language teachers. We are dedicated to the 
task of keeping the literature and culture of the foreign country alive to our 
students, but we should be careful not to advocate any side of a political 
problem. Our duty and obligation is to be impartial and impersonal, present- 
ing the humanitarian and cultural aspects of the civilization whose language 
we teach. 

Modern Languages, published by the Modern Language Association, Lon- 
don, for October, 1939, has a good translation in English verse of “I Sepoleri’”’ 
of Foscolo, by Neseca A. Robb. 

“‘Eeco come feci a vincere il Palio per l’Oca”’ in La Lettura, 1 settembre, 
1939, recounts the reminiscences of a jockey now more than eighty years of 
age, Lorenzo Franci, called Pirrino. He tells of the tricks and subterfuges in- 
dulged in by the members of the various contrade to assist their jockeys and 
horses to win the traditional Palio. The enthusiasm of the people in support- 
ing their constituents and celebrating the victory is vividly pictured. The pho- 
tographs of the author in his costumes add color to this first hand account of 
this festival of Siena. 

In “‘Veneziani di Ferro,”’ La Lettura, 1 settembre, 1939, Ugo Nebbia is in- 
spired by the present conditions of war to compare modern warfare with 
medieval, and to describe medieval armour. There is a photograph of a suit 
of armour said to have belonged to Gattamelata. 

“Un inedito di Verdi—Un inedito di Puccini,’”’ by Antonio Conti, La Let- 
tura, 1 settembre, 1939. Puccini, during his poverty-stricken youth attended 
a performance of ‘‘Aida”’ and was filled with inspiration and hope for his own 
future accomplishments. Verdi was well impressed with the work of the young 
Puccini, and was moved to befriend and assist him. Verdi, in all his composi- 
tions, insisted upon what he called “la parola scenica.’’ Because he wished the 
words to fit the scene and express the emotions of the personages, he frequent- 
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ly made his librettist rewrite scenes, and even wrote and revised them himself. 
A letter is reproduced which Verdi wrote to Ghislanzoni, suggesting certain 
changes in the libretto of ‘“‘Aida.’’ A song set to music by Puccini in 1880 be- 
came the germ of ‘‘La Bohéme”’ which was presented sixteen years later. This 
song, and its presentation to F. P. Tosti, a firm friend of Puccini, is reproduced 
by photography. 

“D’Annunzio a Fiume nel 1907 e nel 1919”’ by Eduardo Susmel in La Let- 
tura 1 novembre, 1939, tells of D’Annunzio’s dream concerning the Italiani- 
zation of Fiume, how he visited Fiume first to present his plays and later to 
complete his military enterprise. 

In “‘Vigny—Leopardi—H6lderlin”’ in The Modern Language Forum pub- 
lished by the Modern Language Association of Southern California, Norbert 
Furst of St. Louis University compares “three Romantic authors of classical 
works.’’? Among their common characteristics are the philosophy of resigna- 
tion, the influence of antiquity, disillusionment faced with courage, ability to 
criticize and prophetize, each in his own nation. 

“The World’s Fair Picture Book” published by The Art News, 136 East 
57th Street, New York City, has very good reproductions of the masterpieces 
displayed at the New York World’s Fair in the exhibit, ‘‘Masterpieces of 
Art,’”’ among which are some fine examples of the Italian Renaissance. 

In Magazine of Art, pi &ghed by the American Federation of Arts, Wash- 
ington, for Nove~ ber, 1939, Maureen C. Abbott reviews “Leonardo da Vin- 
ci” by Sir Kennet®-“lark, Cambridge University Press, 1939. She calls it a 
beautiful book, design*® for the general reader and indispensable for the 
student. The articic is accompanied by a reproduction of Leonardo’s Madon- 
na Litta, and the frontispiece of the magazine is a beautiful full-page repro- 
duction of the Study for the Head of St. Anne, from Windsor Castle. 

The Baltimore Museum has an exhibit ‘“The Art of the Medici.” 

In L’/llustrazione for 10 settembre, 1939, an article by G. Nicodemi tells of 
finding one of the lost paintings of Da Vinci, ‘‘La Madonna del Gatto.”’ The 
picture lay for years unnoticed in the home of a noble Barese family, and was 
brought to light and restudied after its owner had visited the Mostra Leo- 
nardesca. Experts have examined it, comparing its details with other authen- 
tic works of Leonardo, and believe it genuine, although there is some reason 
to attribute it to Lorenzo di Credi. 

Certain good reference books are obtainable through the Italian Consuls. 
Perhaps the most valuable are ‘‘Da Leonardo a Marconi” by Francesco 
Savorgnan di Brazza, 1932, and ‘“‘Pagine Scelte’’ from Dante, 1938, both 
printed by the Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, Roma. The former deals with 
Italian science from the beginnings of modern engineering, chemistry, and 
even musical notes, through all the famous Italian scientists, to the inaugura- 
tion of the Vatican Radio Station by Marconi in 1931. 

Arturo Toscanini is delightfully pictured in a playful mood with his grand- 
daughter in a remarkable series of photographs in Life for November 27, 
1939. 

Hans-Karl Schuchard, College of Charleston, 8S. C., reviews two interesting 
publications in “Two Polylingual Magazines,’’ Modern Language Journal, 
December, 1939. One is a German periodical, ‘‘Weltverkehrssprachen”’ from 
Hamburg, and the other is ‘“‘Le Lingue Estere” from Milano. The former has 
articles in German, English, French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and Russian; the latter in English, German, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Both were started in 1934, and both are recommended by the reviewer as 
highly instructional and entertaining. 

At the annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Group, New England 
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Modern Language Association, held on December 9, 1939, at Boston Univer- 
sity, Mr. Leonard Covello, Principal of Benjamin Franklin High School of 
New York, and Dr. Gino De Solenni of Boston College were guest speakers of 
the Italian Section. Mr. Coveilo described the origin of interest in the teaching 
of Italian in New York, in which field he was a pioneer in 1910. He outlined 
the accomplishments in New York since that time. While other languages 
have fluctuated, Italian has steadily increased. From a humble beginning, the 
department is now complete, with parity with other languages, equipment, 
and teacher training. The school is also a social center which assists in com- 
munity work among Italian families, provides speakers, dance, and song 
groups when requested to do so. The lecture was illustrated by copies of pam- 
phlets, papers, and charts prepared and used by the speaker in New York. 
Much assistance and advice is available from Mr. Covello and from the Casa 
Italiana of Columbia University to anyone interested in starting the study of 
Italian in some community where it has not before been taught. Dr. De 
Solenni spoke on ‘“‘Lorenzo de’ Medici—L’Uomo del Rinascimento.”’ He out- 
lined the spirit of the Middle Ages at the time of the free Communes, when the 
keynote of life was the cult of beauty. Castiglione and other writers described 
the ideal gentleman in this society of luxury. Lorenzo de’ Medici was the per- 
sonification of this ideal. Mr. Ralph Iacopucci of Framingham High School 
was Chairman of the Italian Section. All of the modern foreign language meet- 
ings were in charge of the Chairman of the Group, Mr. Joseph Sasserno of 
Roxbury Latin School. 

On November 21, 1939, the Cireolo Manzoni of Rhode Island College of 
Education was host at a reception, buffet supper, and dance. The honored 
guests were Commendatore Anthony H. Dyer, a well known artist and lec- 
turer, and Mrs. Harriet Eden, singer. The sponsor of the Club, Professor Gae- 
tano Cavicchia, explained the aims of the organization, and gave a summary 
of the life and importance of Manzoni, for whom the Club is named. 

Italian classes at Mount Pleasant High School, Providence, R. I., spent a 
number of class periods studying the opera ‘‘La Traviata.’’ They studied the 
history and plot, learned some of the airs, and examined photographs of form- 
er presentations of the opera. When it was presented by the New England 
Opera Company, a local company, about sixty students attended with their 
teacher, and reported a profitable evening. The Christmas program of the 
Circolo Italiano at the same school consisted of a play “Il Ritorno dei Santi,” 
and singing of Italian Christmas songs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The new Secretary-Treasurer of the Association is Professor Elton 
Hocking, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. All pay- 
ments of dues and other strictly business communications should 
be made to him. 


REVIEWS 


CarLo Gotpont: La Locandiera. Edited by Joseph G. Fucilla and 
Elton Hocking. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1939. 


The originality of this edition of the much edited Locandiera lies, 
apart from its obvious excellence, in the fact that it is made to the 
measure not only of beginners in Italian but, more specifically, of 
the younger students. This treatment of the classic is justified on the 
ground that “its vocabulary is smaller than that of most of our 
simplified first readers,” and that the “text is so wholesome in its 
humor, and so simple in its expression, that it is suitable for begin- 
ners in high school as well as in college.” 

The editors have scrupulously respected the text, making no cuts 
or other modifications. For the rest, they have done everything that 
could be done to prepare the play for youthful readers: if, as claimed, 
the vocabulary is limited in extent, it is undeniably archaic in part; 
for such words the modern Italian equivalent is given, along with the 
English meaning, and similar treatment is accorded in footnotes to 
idioms and phrases that are at variance with modern usage; more- 
over, in translating into English the words and expressions that 
present difficulties of this or other nature, the editors have not hesi- 
tated to employ colloquial terms and even slang, when such language 
is in conformity with the tone and spirit of the original. Copious 
exercises, both interesting and ingenious, have been provided. Their 
main purpose seems not to be the conventional grammar review, 
though there is some of this, but rather the complete mastery of the 
text, chiefly by means of oral drill. Special characters to indicate 
stress and vowel quality are used throughout the book; and this be- 
ing the case, one wonders why the note on typography, or some 
reference to it, was not placed at the beginning, instead of appearing 
only at the head of the vocabulary. 

Not the least noteworthy feature of this edition is the fairly long 
introduction, in which sound scholarship has been made palatable 
for immature students by the adoption of a familiar style, with fre- 
quent and generally pertinent references to our present-day equiva- 
lents of the commedia dell’arte. 

One could, no doubt, point out a few instances in which this effort 
at popularization seems a bit strained; and some will perhaps object 
to the whole idea of using a text not in contemporary Italian for 
early reading and oral drill. The edition is nevertheless a remarkable 
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piece of work which may in time assume the aspect of a landmark in 
the preparation of Italian texts for American schools. 
C. A. SWANSON 


University of Texas 


WiLuiaM FLetTcHer Situ: The Barbarian Odes of Giosué Carducci. 
Translated from the Italian. Menasha, Wisconsin, George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1939. 

FL LetcHer Masterpieces of Giacomo Leopardi. 
Translated from the Italian. Menasha, Wisconsin, George 
Banta Publishing Co., 1939. 

Readers will remember a series of translations from Carducci 
published by Mr. Smith in Jtalica several years ago. They now ap- 
pear with additions in a little book published almost simultaneously 
with a similar collection of translations from Leopardi. Both are 
dedicated to Charles Hall Grandgent and Edward Kennard Rand, 
“who have throughout six lustra encouraged every worthy effort.” 
The Carducci selections follow the order of the Odi Barbare. The 
translations from Leopardi are arranged in chronological phases en- 
titled: Pro Patria (1818-1821), Remembrances (1828-1829), In the 
Face of the Universe (1834-1837). 

The translator acknowledges the worth of already existing trans- 
lations by Bickersteth, Grandgent, and others, and he feels that 
Bickersteth’s verse rendering of Leopardi makes any other transla- 
tion a labor of love. Defending his use of prose he says that “while 
the poet’s art is not easily suggested in prose, it may be possible to 
interpret again the images and to communicate somewhat of the 
poet’s spirit.” 

With Carducci his aim has been in large measure achieved. The 
pictorial vividness, the evocation of the pageantry of the past, the 
poet’s love for beauty, for antiquity, and for his native land are all 
seen and felt as in the original. The Leopardi translations have an 
initial disadvantage. Rendered in somewhat ponderous prose para- 
graphs Leopardi looks forbidding. Frequent inversions are a further 
obstacle to readability. Nevertheless the translations possess real 
merit, and Leopardi still emerges as the poet of lost youth and van- 
ished hopes in lines like these from Le Ricordanze: “and meanwhile 
flees away the precious season of youth, more dear than fame or 
laurel, more dear than pure light of day, and than the breath of 
life: I waste you without delight, uselessly, in this inhuman sojourn, 
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amid torments, o solitary bloom of my sterile life.’”’ It seems a great 
pity to print translations of poetry unaccompanied by the original 


text. 
WILLIAM DISMUKES 


University of Miami 


CONTNTS OF VOLUME XVI (1939) 


NuMBER 1— Marcu 


Hall, R. A., Jr. Synechronic Aspects of Renaissance Linguistics. ..... . 1 
Gnudi, Martha T. Carducci’s Study of English................... 12 
Brett, L. E. A New Approach to Historical Syntax................ 17 
Kaulfers, W. V., and Sonzogno, Dorothy. Aural Comprehension Ex- 
23 
Shaw, J. E. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America, Oct.—Dec. 
Reviews 
Austin, H. D. —Dante Alighieri: La Divina Commedia edited by D. 
MacAllister, A. T. —Diect Novelle Contemporanee edited by M. Canta- 
Swanson, C. A. —Modern Italian Short Stories edited by T. G. Ber- 
NuMBER 2—JUNE 
Oliver, R. P. Salutati’s Criticism of Petrarch..................... 49 
Bergin, T. G. Remarks on Some Recent Lyries................... 58 
Blankner, Frederika. Tu 64 
Shaw, J. E. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America, January— 
Reviews 
Kelso, Ruth.—Bryson, F. R.: The Sixteenth Century Duel: A Study 
73 
De Filippis, M.—Alessandro Manzoni: J Promessi Sposi col commento 
Gordon, L. H.—Charles S. Singleton: Canti Carnascialeschi del Ri- 


NuMBER 3—SEPTEMBER 


Shaw, J. E. Cavalcanti’s ““Canzone d’Amore’”’.................... 81 
Shaw, J. E. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America, April—June, 

De Cicco, Paul. Problems of the Teacher of Italian in High School.... 104 
Review 


Luciani, V.—A. Momigliano: Storia della letteratura italiana dalle 
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NuMBER 4—DECEMBER 


Austin, H. D. Set Off with Gold.............. 
Mathews, J.C. Bryant’s Knowledge of Dante. . 115 
Norman, Hilda L. Renzo’s Garden....................... - 120 
Vittorini, D. Grazia Deledda ed i suoi primi contattiletterari........ 123 
Sims, E.R. A Jesuit Refugee in Italy......................... 128 
Lembi, D. P. and Kaulfers, W. V. Esercizi interpretativi per la prima 

Shaw, J. E. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America, July—Sept 

Davis, E. B. To the Editor of Jtalica........................ 144 
Marino, Geraldine H. Projects in the Teaching of Italian in High 

Reviews 

Fucilla, J. G.—Remo Branca: Bibliografia deleddiana.............. 154 

Hall, R. A., Jr.—Zeitschrift fiir Romanische snacneand Supplement- 

hefte XLVII-LV. Bibliographie 1927-1935 . 156 
Warren, Vv. A.— —Miguel Tarzia: Carducci: la vida; el hombre; ‘la tée- 

Wilkins, E. H.—In Memory of Professor Grandgent....... ee 


SUMMER STUDY IN A SCENIC VACATION SETTING 


At the foot of Pikes Peak 
COLORADO COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
June 17 to July 26, 1940 
OLORADO COLLEGE schedule of summer courses includes the 
usual subjects leading to attainment of degrees—the general fields of 
Mathematics and Sciences, the Social Studies including Education and 
Psychology, Music and the Other Fine Arts, also Languages and Lit- 


erature. 

Special lectures and conferences on parent education and other sub- 
jects. Concerts and recitals. 

Affiliated institutions are the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
Griswold Crafts Shop and the— 


Rocky Mountain School of Languages 


Professor J. M. Hernandez, Director 
(University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma) 


First Session Second Session 
June 17 to July 26, 1940 July 29 to August 16, 1940 
The work of the Rocky Mountain School of Languages provides instruction for be- 
ginners, but is intended primarily for language teachers and for advanced under- 
graduate and graduate students. 
Comfort and Recreation Assured 

Work in Summer Sessions at Colorado College is accomplished in a 
climate famed for its comfort, and with much scenic grandeur quickly 
accessible. Several National Parks are within a day’s motor drive from 
Colorado Springs. 


For Summer Session Bulletins and other Information Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
138 Cutler Hall, Colorado College, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


ROME 1942 EXPOSITION 
TOURS, Ine. 


Officially recognized by the ROYAL ITALIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Rockefeller Center—630 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


ONE MONTH’S CRUISES TO ITALY FOR THE ROME 
WORLD’S EXPOSITION IN 1942 


PRICES comprising each and every possible expense: 


Category A—$260.00 (minimum) 
Category B—$325.00 
We offer you: 


1.—A special weekly payment plan which will enable you to 
purchase your passage in comfortable installments. 


2.—Payments made by yourself directly to a Savings Bank 
guaranteed by the Federal Reserve System. 


3.—The Savings Book is issued in your name with no restrictions 
on same by our Company. 


4.—Since the Savings Book is held by you, you are free to with- 
draw your savings at any time you may desire. 


5.—An absolute guarantee as to the safety of your savings. 


For further detailed information and free descriptive folder, 
write to: 


ROME 1942 EXPOSITION TOURS, Inc. 
630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


COME WITH US TO ITALY! 
Agents everywhere in the United States and Canada 
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SCUOLA ITALIANA 


| f 

| 

| MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

| June 28 — August 15 
| 1940 


Director: Dr. CamiLto P. MERINO, Boston University 


Visiting Professor: 
Gaetano Massa, former 
editor, I] Giornalino 


With special emphasis on spoken Italian, the usual courses in 
Grammar and Composition, Stylistics, Literature and Civiliza- 
tion will be augmented in 1940 to include: 


Italian Art 
From Latin to Italian 


Italian Folklore 
Problems and Methods of Teaching Italian 


in dining room, dormitories, class rooms and extra curricular 
activities, located in the beautiful Champlain valley between the 


A segregated school with constant use of Italian conversation 
| Adirondacks on the west and the Green Mountains on the east. 


for individual school bulletins of 
| ENGLISH FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN MUSIC SPANISH 
Address 
| MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
| LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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